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AFRICA. 


The last number of Littell’s Select Reviews 
supplies us with the following powerfully writ- 
ten article. It is there ealt from Black. 
wood's Magazine. far the recent plan, 
in respect to the central parts of Abies, 
may be involved in the anathema pronounced 
against schemes of colonization on the western 
coast, we are not prepared to determine; but 
we do not perceive in what way our American 
colonization attempts in that direction, can 
Claim exemption from the sweeping denun- 
ciation. 


A new expedition has been fitted out, to 
make its way up the Niger, and try once more 
to @pen a communication with the interior. To 
expeditions of this order, and confined to this 
purpose, we believe that the English nation 
will cordially give its consent. African civili- 


sation, the hope of giving the advantages of 


European knowledge, arts, and..comforts, to 
the millions of our fellow-men who cover this 
vast central portion of the world, would be 
among the most natural, justifiable, and phi- 
lanthropic purposes that could animate the 
efforts of a great and humane people. i 

too, contains what would amply repay our 
labours; vast mineral wealth, a boundless va- 
riety of those products which add to ——- 
ments, the food, and the power of man. — 


mense regions hitherto oes ws lying} 


under the very latitudes where na ! 
might have the finest conceivable advantages ; 
all these would amply justify the most lavish 
national exertion, even if we had no hi 
objects than pecuniary profit. But the oppor- 
sapity of introdgaing intellectual light into the 
primeval place of intellectual darkness ; morals 
into the centre of habitual barbarism ; and 
Christianity, with its social wi , its lofty 
energies, and its imperishable , into the 
very den of savage passi nd cruel su 
stitions, would be an obj 
and more illustrious than all that could ever be 
achieved by human ambition. — 

None can more willingly give credit to the 
intentions of the first advocates of African 
freedom than ourselves. ‘The trade was a 


national crime; though its horrors had long 


been so little known, that its criminality was 
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rot felt by the nation. It is to thé infinite 
honour of England, that the actual. condition 
of this dreadful traffic was no sooner fairly 
brought before the national eye, than were 
met by the national reprobation. But thestopic 
was too tempting to whiggism, sectarianism, 
and to the bitter restlessness of religious. and 
political schisms of all shapes, to be adopted 
in the spirit of real reformation. It flourished 
in fiery harangues, it rounded the paragraphs 
of declaimers against all authority, it served as 
a new and showy bait for popularity among the 
worn-out or the desperate contrivances of par- 
ties of every origin, of every shade of discording 
principle, and every project of national evil. 
Wilberforce, an honest man, and sincere in his 
labours, must have often been astonished to 
find himself followed by the rabble who 

in the early days of the controversy. He doubt- 
less shrank from their personal intercourse. 
But it is a notorious fact, that in England every 
revolutionist instantly the clamour of 
a ** negro advocate”’ as a part of his profession, 
and that in France, the assembly, stained with 
the king’s blood, had no language too stro 
for their abhorrence of ‘* negro sufferings. 
Marat, Danton, Robespierre, the whole gene- 
ration of those half fiends, whose only maxim 
of political tion was massacre, were 
- itionists ;” andthe whole tribe of thei 


admirers in England followed their example. |¥ 


That many manly and pure minds were among 
the early abolitionists, is fully acknowledged ; 
but that the question was seized on by others, 
who regarded it merely as a cheap display of 
humanity, a dashing exhibition of feelin that 
cost them nothing but words; and.a lucky 
sty ee lavishing insult ‘on all monar- 
sritish included, is as perfectly clear 
as any other matter of history. All the sec- 
taries raised. a_general chorus. Every sancti- 
fied cobbler who lor i 
-me , haran 






t e resounded ; the tah 
|; every little disturber in a village, long- 
eo ilk hia obscare nonsense in a inte 
per, instantly got up an address; and every 
igate politician, eager to work his way 
into parliament through the sewers of faction, 
made it the theme of his rabble oratory. 

_We now have the most public declarations, 
that all the old abuses are at this moment in 
action fifty fold; that the sea is covered with 
slave ships ; and that d beings who 
have fallen into the hands of those sons of 
Mammon who traffic in human flesh and bleod, 
are subject to miseries more startling than ever. 
But what is the remedy proposed by those per- 
sons? A new establishment, or set of them, 
on the African coast. In fact, a repetition on 
a larger, and therefore a more destructive, scale 
than those whielr have already failed. There 
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and secretaries, and all the other paraphernalia 
of colonial governments, We do not charge the 
proposers of those happy inventions with in- 
tending to manage their patronage. Of their 
intentions we koow nothing, though of their 
machi we know much. But we are fully 
eonvi that no such scheme will ever sue- 
ceed in civilising Africas The attempt has 
been made for almost.a couple of centuries; 
surely:a* sufficiently long time for an experi- 
ment. Sierra Leone, that latest most sys- 
tematic of trials, has been an url 
sepulchre of European life. ‘The obvious fact 
is, that no settlement on the coast of Western 
Africa, where thé pestilence of the hot and 
humid soil has not more corrupted the air than 
the habits of the slave trade have corrupted the 
people, offers a rational hope of success. It is 
clear thatevery enterprise in that quarter must 
be abortive ; and we again assert that nothing 
but the most desperate rashness or the most 
reckless disregard of that wise economy which 
ought to superintend the great revenue of Chris- 
tian benevolence, can longer urge the public to 
efforts which carry in their nature the seeds of 
national misfortane. 

But we are not left to the authority of rv- 


mour. The parliamentary returns settle the 
question. Asif the fiat of nature, as well as 
ne | of morality, stamped the slave trade 

vith an ial abhorrence, and found for the 

traffic of fiends a spot not unworthy of them, 
the slave coast is perhaps the most 
@ithe swamps of the globe. A re- 

turn ‘ to parliament no further back 
than Fe last, and which has been repub- 


lished in the Times, gives the following detail 
of those wretched settlements. Nothing can 
be more frightful :— 

‘‘ The existing British settlements in Western 
Africa are scattered over a line of coast which, 
from St. Mary’s on the Gambia west, to Fer- 

Po eastward (situate beyond the mouths 
of the Niger) is about 2000 miles in extent, and 


consequently presents co’ diversity in 
climate, soil, surface, and geological structure ; 
but every where exhibits the same remarkable 


hostility to the European constitution. ‘The 
most uniform and characteristic feature of the 
climate is its excessive humidity, which ma 
be estimated from the fact, that more rain fell 
at Sierra Leone on two successive days (the 
22d and 23d of August) in 1828, than falls in 
Britain, upon an average of years, throughout 
the whole year.” 

A remittent fever, which seizes every body 
— soon cues the question to most, and 

_ remainder. are invalids’ for life. 
meget ws a te rye bill of mortality: 

“ whole number:of white troops em- 
sat bg at the various settlements on this coast, 
rom 1822 to 1830 inclusively, was 1685. Of 


are to be factories, and of course governors, these no less than 1298 fell a sacrifice to the 
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climate, and died im Africa during those ei 


years. ‘The remaining 387 were invalided to 
England in various stages of disease; 17 of 
them died on the passage home; 137 were 
discharged as unfit for for service on ac- 
count of disorders ; 180.more were discharged 
as ubfit, except for garrison duty; and 33 only 
“out of the whole original numberof 1685, were 
reported as capable of doing further service. 
The impossibility of maintaining white troops 
in such a climate being thus demonstrated, the 
garrisons have, since te end of 1829, consisted 
ventirely.of blacks, with the exception of a few 
European sergeants.” —_” 

We now shift the scene to another station, 
which is but another wholesale sepulchre :—— 

* Of all the settlements, the most north- 
westerly, and, in point of situation, the most 
insalubrious, is that upon the river Gambia. 
The town lies on a low, marshy island, covered 
with rank vegetation, which, in the hot season, 
produces offensive effluvia. Of 199 men sent 
to this deadly swamp in 1825, in two detach- 
ments, the earliest of which arrived at the lat- 
ter end of May, 160 were dead before the 21st 
of December. In the next year, 200 more 
Europeans were sent to supply their places ; 
and of these 116 perished, and thirty-th 
were disabled for life within the first 
months. : 

«Cape Coast Castle, the principal station 
‘upon the Gold coast, might have been expected 
to be more healthy; it is situated upon a rock 
overlooking the sea, with a valley and hills 
covered with forest behind it, but without any 
swamps in the neighbourhood. Yet here, 
on the average of four years, from 1823 to 
1826 inclusive, two thirds of the white troops 
died annually, and)few lived to complete an 
entire year in the settlements In 1824, the 
See ey equalled the mean strength of the 
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~ Now .comes the chosen spot of the “ philan- 

ropists ;’—the seulement which was to re- 
lieve Africa from the scandal of insalubrity, 
and exhibit to Europe the unanswerable proof 
that the-slave trade was to be vanquished in its 
centre, by the cargoes of civilization annually 
sént Out by the party here:— — 

«“ The position of Sierra Leone is, to all 
appearance, advantageous. Within the limits 
of the colony itself there is nothing to account 
for its insalubrity; itis a mountainous peni:- 
sula, with a gravelly soil, and seems to be pro- 
tected by nature from all extranedus sources of 
disease, except in One direction. As far back 
as 1792, the annual mortality among the white 
‘colonists and soldiers averaged a fourth of their 
number, This:continued to be the proportion 
among the European troops puring the nine 

previous to 1819. During the eighteen 
years, from 1819 to 1836, (both inclusive,) the 
annual loss was; upon the very lowest esti- 
mate, more than one third of the garrison. 
When. the mortality was at its highest, in 
1825 and 1826, more than three fourths per- 
ished.” 

Nor is there any refuge in the supposition 
that this mortality was caused by the reckless 
habits of the soldiery, (chiefly convicts.) Of 
course, recklessness. and dissipation, stimu- 


lated by ‘hopelessness of escaping the diseases | Judah have ye sold. I will return the recom- 
of the place, mightrincrease mortality. But| pense upon your own head.” Tyre once 
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tjit appears that the blow was nearly alike more flourished, and contained soon after the 


on all, be their character or care what it;Chrisuan era many nominal professors of the 
might:— . ‘gospel. It was in the seventh century subdued 

Out of twelve sergeants sent to the coast injby the Saracens. It was taken in the twelfth 
1822, who were selected for promotion from by the Crusaders, soon fell under the power of 
detachments in the Isle of Wight, on. account the Mamelukes, and finally has had her ruin 
of their good conduct and character, and six completely effected by the cruelties and rava- 


more who followed them in 1823, (making 
together eighteen,) only_one survived in 1824. 
Upon an »verage of seventeen years, down to 
1836 inélusive, the number of commissioned 


officers who died annually were as 209, and of since the days of Volney. 


those who were invalided as 197, to 1000. On 
an av of twenty-one years, previous to 
August, 1825, the mortality among the church 
missionaries at Sierra Leone (a class of per- 
sons whose habits may be supposed to have 
been peculiarly favourable to health) was an- 
nually in the ratio of ten per cent.” 
(To be continued.) 


Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend." 
Three Lectures on History, as developing 
an Overruling Providence. Delivered at 
Friends’ Reading Rooms, in the second 
month, 1840. 
LECTURE SECOND. 
(Continued from page 242.) 





nieia. Volney says of it, “It was the theatre 


ges of ‘Turkish barbarity and despotism. 

In 1834) George Jones, a chaplain in the 
United § ship Delaware, visited ‘Pyre, and 
found it somewhat increased in population 
The wall which 
surrounds it had been originally low, and the 
encroaching sands on the eastern side had 
nearly reached to the height of its battlements. 
‘The harbour was so nearly choked up as 
searcely to admit the boats from the Delaware 
to approach the land. Jones says, ‘1 passed 
out of the gate, and made the circuit of the 
peninsula. ‘I'he shore on the southern side is 
formed of masses of bare rock much eaten by 
the waves, and in some places undermined. 
The foundations of buildings are to be traced 
all over the ground, and also extending out 
some distance into the sea, ‘The isthmus has 
|become very wide, and now presents nothing 
but hills of loose d,,driven about by every 
wind, and destined perhaps to cover the entire 
peninsula. The shore opposite, for an extent 


Tyre was the most celebrated city of Phe- of miles, is now also nothing but a bed of 


‘sand, amid which any traces of the ancient 


of an immense commerce and navigation—the city that may have been kept by Alexander 


nursery of arts and science, and the city of, would have disappeared. 


perhaps the most industiious and active people 
ever known.” 

For the wickedness of ‘Tyre—for her exul- 
tation over the calamities of the Israelites—for 
selling their fellow-men into slavery—those 
judgments of the Most High were propheti- 
eally announced, which, by the power of his 
arm, were brought upon her. It was said 
that she should be destroyed by the Chaldeans 
—that she should be restored after seventy 
years. Nebuchadnezzar desolated the first 
city. _The second was not rebuilt on the same 


It was of this old 
‘city, of sixteen miles in circumference, and 
whose walls were 120 feet in height, that the 
prophecy was uttered, “I will make thee a 
terror, and thou shalt be no more ; though thou 
be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found 
again, saith the Lord God. All they that feared 
thee among the people shall be astonished at 
thee; thou shalt be a terror, and never shalt 
thou be any more;”’ and in ‘vain amid that 
plain of yellow sand should we seek for any 
memorial of it, or expect to See it rise again. 
Of this great mistress of the sea, the mother 


j 


‘of many colonies, some, as for instance Car- 
} 


site, and when Alexander besieged it, he took 
the ruins of the old to make a mound in the thage, of prodigious wealth; of the city that 
sea to enable him to conquer the new one. | distributed crowns, ‘* whose merchants were 
Thus was the prophetical language applied to; princes, and whose traffickers were the honour- 
the first city entirely verified, “** The shall able of the earth,” nought now remains, and 
lay thy stones, and thy timber and thy dust in its site would probably be unknown but for 
the midst of the water. I will also scrape her, this isthmus, and the village that stands here, 
dust from her. 1 will make thee a terror, and jas if in mockery of the greatness of ancient 
thou shalt be no more: Thou shalt be sought; Tyre. ‘Is this your joyous city whose an- 
for, yet thou shalt never be found again.” ‘The | tiquity is of ancient days?” 
prophecy concerning modern Tyre states, “*I| When the ancient ian empire, about 
will ke thee like a top of a rock. Thou 800 years before the Christian era, enervated 
shalt-be a place to spread nets upon.”” Volney|by.the corruptions of the people, and enfeebled 
says, ‘The whole village of Tyre contains by the vices of Sardanapulus the king, crumbled 
only fifty or sixty poor families, who live ob-| to pieces, the Medes who had furnished part 
scurely on the produce of the little ground, ar.d|of the troops which overthrew the power of 
a trifling fishery. ‘The houses they oeccupy/}that effeminate prince, instituted a government 
are-no longer as in the time of Strabo, edifices | for themselves. @ os 
three or four stories high; but wretehed huts Dejoces, the first king of Media, to civilise 
ready to crumble to ruins.” his subjects, cau them to build the city of 
After Tyre had been taken by Alexander, he | Ecbatana, which'he adorned with great magni- 
burnt the city, cruelly slew multitudes of thejficence. Thither the arts assembled, there 
inhabitants, and sold 30,000 into slavery. How |literature flourished, and science found shelter. 
exact a fulfilment of the prophecy. “ She | But the nation soon became warlike, and much 
shall be devoured with the sword.” ‘‘'The' of upper Asia was added to its dominions. 
children of Israel «also, and. the children of Its next object of attack was the kingdom of 
Assyria, which was shorn of much of its an- 
cient greatness and extent. Confident of 
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success, the Medes :efused to listen to the 
peaceable terms p by the Assyrian 
monarch, and rushed eagerly to a conflict 
which they deemed would secure them ne 
riches of Nineveh. ‘They were, however, 
themselves most signally defeated, and Ecbatana 
being taken by the victorious Assyrians, was 
given up to be pillaged by the soldiery, and 
stripped of every ornament, - this na- 
tional humiliation the Medes compara- 
tively peaceful and quiet, until the year 626 
B. C. when they entered into a league with 
the king of Babylon, who had revolted from 


» the Assyrian empire. Their combined forces 


took and destroyed Nineveh, fulfilling the pro- 
phecies connected therewith. 

Persia now comes forward as the ally of 
Media, and they twain commenced that career 
of conquest, which, whilst it founded the Per- 
sian empire, was conspicuously marked by 
providential leadings. 

Cyrus, who commanded the Persians, had 
been prophesied of by name, more than a cen- 
tury before his birth. ‘ Thus saith the Lord 
to his anointed, to Cyrus whose right hand I 
have holden to subdue nations before him, and 
I will loose the loins of kings—to open before 
him the two leaved gates ; and the gates shall 
not be shut. I will go before thee, and make 
the crooked places straight. 1 will break in 
pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the 
bars of iron. And I will give thee the treasures 
of darkness and hidden riches of secret places, 
that thou mayest know that I the Lord, which 
eall thee by thy name, am the God of Israel; 
for Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine 
elect, [ have even calléd thee by thy name. I 
have surnamed thee, though thou hast not 
known me.” 
the Lord to punish the nations sunk in sin and 
corruption, in the fulfilment of prophetic de- 
nunciation; but he was emphatically called, 
that he might, by the conquest of Babylon, 
show mercy fo the remnant of Judah. He 
made way for the return of many to Jerusa- 
lem, put forward the rebuilding of the house 


of the Lord, and caused all the vessels taken } 


from the ancient temple to be restored for the 
service of the new. After the death of Cyrus, 
Persia ran on to complete the conquest of 
southern and eastern Asia. Luxury, pomp 
and magnificenee found entrance, and abund- 
antly corrupted the nation. Notwithstanding 
she contained 127 provinces, the empire grew 
weak, and undertaking the conquest of Greece, 
she stirred up a contest, in which she was over- 
whelmed. Public and private faith and honour 
had previously departed, violence, treachery 
and falsehood every where abounded. ‘The 
court had become an arena for the display of 
the most infamous crimes and murders. ‘The 
records of the empire are mere chronicles of 
revolts, and endeavours to reduce rebellious 
subjects. In the overthrow of Persia was ful- 
filled the revelations to Daniel, and the power 
of Alexander of Macedon which effected it, 
was also made use of to perfect the propheci 
uttered against Tyre, Jerusalem, Babylon and 
Petra, and the land of Syria and Egypt. 

These evidences, deduced from the fulfilment 
of prophecy, that the Almighty rules in the 
kingdoms of men, and controls events to per- 
fect his purposes, are as strong as that which 


Not only was he the sword of 





could be gathered from the immediate action of forth to combat, to come home with, or upon 
his power, when he “spake and it was done, | their shields, Some even in Sparta may not 
he commanded and it stood fast.’’ have been altogether inattentive to the inward 
We shall now apply ourselves to the history |law of kindness, of purity, of righteousness 
of some of the nations, whose rise, career and | and love; but the tendency of their system of 
termination were not the immediate subject of education, was to make a hard-hearted, an un- 
a revelation from heaven. feeling, a eruel and perfidious people. ‘The 
Greece, from the earliest times, was pos-|wars which the nation was almost constantly 
sessed by a quarrelsome piratical people. Her | waging, brought on her, by her own tapacity 
barbarous inhabitants appear to have received |or pride, were sweeping off her young men 
their first principles of taste, their earliest|in their bloom, were stripping family after 
knowledge of philosophy, and the elements of | family, and bringing the judgments of aveng- 
art, from surrounding nations. Colonists from {ing justice into the bosom of every portion of 
Egypt, Phenicia and Phrygia, scattered within | the community. When by the earthquake 467 
her the seeds of science. Divided into petty | B. C. twenty thousand Spartans perished, even 
states, which were ever in contention, her fer-| Aelian, a heathen writer, could see in it the 
tile fields were a liable to be ravaged | punishment of heaven for their cruelty to their 
by invading armies, and the yearly loss of pro-| slaves. 
perty, and waste of life was immense. These! Jn Athens there were 400,000 slaves, which 
national inflictions may properly be considered | were as in Sparta accustomed to blows; and 
as judgments upon her inhabitants for their | although more humanely treated than at some 
violation of every principle of justice, mercy | other places, yet they were subject to insult, 
and morals. ‘These professional pirates sally-| degradation, and misery. Some of the phi- 
ing forth for plunder, swept away cattle, | losophere contended that liberty was the right 
burned habitations, and carried off the owners |of all; but Aristotle defends slavery on the 
as slaves. ‘Thus collecting aclass of labourers | grounds that some men are inferior in intelléct 
to cultivate their soil, they doomed them to | to others, and comprehend:not so fully the die- 
rigid and irredeemable bondage, whilst they | tates of reason, and therefore need masters to 
devoted themselves to wrangling for political} direct and control them. He carries his theory 
rights, or to waging iniquitous wars. ‘The/so far as to assert, that if a being of superior 
political history of Greece, is a history of tur-| intelligence were landed on this earth from 
moil, and conflict, and blood. Contentions/another sphere, that all mankind would be 
without end, and changes without number. | naturally his slaves. If this principle were 
The curse of slavery rested with demoral-| universally enforced, and slavery every whiere 
izing power on kingdom and republic. It was/ made the portion of the stupid and unreason- 
a part of the “ free’’ institutions of ‘ stern | able, how many would be taken from the !egis- 
Sparta,’ and of the philosophical code of) lative halls, from the fierce political assemblies 
polished Attica. The lawgivers of Greece—| of our brethren of the south, and turned to the 
Minos, Lycurgus and Solon, drew not their| whip-driven labour of the cotton fields, or with 
institutions from the testimony of right reason,|an equally pleasant incitement to an employ- 
or an elevated perception of the causes of na-| ment amongst sugar canes, or tobacco plants. 
tional prosperity. The tendency of their; How absurd the picture of Demosthenes 
respective enactments was to make war and | pouring forth his eloquence and words of fire, 
politics the whole occupation of freemen. | to stir up the Athenians to battle for their liber- 
Agriculture, manufactures, and mercantile pur-| ties, and for the freedom of Greece, against 
suits were considered as debasing and slavish. | the encroachments of Philip, whilst the iron 
The helots or slaves of Sparta were the} yoke of their own tyranny bore down to the 
descendents of free born Greeks, made captives | dust the myriads they claimed as their bond- 
by her conquering armies. Performing all the}men. Such, however, is the constitution of 
useful labour throughout the state, they were| poor human nature; the most arbitrary and 
beaten each day, that they might remember | despotic men, the most fierce and tyrannical 
they were slaves ; were subjected to the insults | people, the most thorough despisers of the 
of the Spartan youth, in whom every principle | rights of others,-are the most jealous of their 
but that of ferocity, and every inducement to | own liberties, and the most pertinacious assert- 
action but the love of tyranny and glory, seem | ers of their own equality with the highest con- 
to have been eradicated. The laws of Lycur-|dition of nature. I may not even attempt a 
gus would appear to have produced in their) brief sketch of the wars of Greece, which 
operation the extinction of all that is gentle, of| were the source of such incalculable misery 
all that is kindly, in nature. The weak andjand calamity in every state throughout its 
feeble amongst the children “were destroyed, | borders, that had the destruction of human life 
the youth were permitted at times to embrue|come by plagues, by earthquakes, or by 
their hands in the blood of the helots—they | famines, the universal testimony of antiquity 
were encou in theft where they could per-| would have characterised it as a visitation from 
petrate it, and baffle detection ; as it ws con-| heaven. 
sidered a fit preparation for the finesse and de-| A few true principles of morality, such as 
ception of war. There, mothers looked to|are in unison with the universal testimony of 
their sons, not as the comforters of the home | truth, give some light to the literature of her 
fire-side—not as the smiles of the family cir-|learned, give some _ to the precepts of 
cle—not as 2 stay and support in the varied} her philosophers, and some truth to the polish- 
vicissitudes of time, but merely as soldiers,|ed periods of her pvets. Whatever effect 
from whom they could derive no pleasure, | these might have on those who were not un- 
save in the honour which must be battled for. | acquainted with the inward fountain of morals, 
Such mothers could exhort them whilst going | nor inattentive to the inward teacher, they were 
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mixed with so much that ministered to cor- 
ruption inmind and in action, that the bulk of 
this sensual people sunk lower and lower from 
virtue. We have laid it down as a principle, 
that unhallowed success as a nation is judi- 
cially punished by the increase of national 
crime. ‘Thus, historians tell us, it proved both 
at Sparta and Athens. 
the Jatiter city, with the exactions she levied on 
her allies ‘and tributaries, she built splendid 
temples, she crowded together new theatres, 
statues, aliars, baths, gymnasia and porticoes. 
With public pomp, private luxury increased ; 
and the people, polluted by a licentious philo- 
sophy, were preparing the way for national 
weakness, and hastening the period of punish- 
ment. Historians tells us that dissensions 
throughout Greece were innumerable, and that 
laws ill administered were too feeble to coun- 
teract their force. When not at war, their 
unemployed youth were loitering about at the 
shops of musicians, were seeking excitement 
in licentious indulgences, or in the retreats of 
the gamblers. 
Thus was Greece adorned with the trophies 
of science, the light of the literary world, pre- 
ared for her downfall and ruin. Alexander 
ame her master, and the independence of 
ancient Greece departed forever. Punishment 
after punishment had been on her; but she 
turned not away from her crimes. The Ro- 
mans possessed her, and her children were 
scattered thronghout the civilized cities of 
Asia, Europe and Africa. Fulfilling the judg- 
ments of the Most High, they had under the 
banner of Alexander swept through and over- 
turned all the overgrown, sin corrupted, and sin 
weakened nations in Asia and Africa. Her 
own hour then came; and through various 
vicissitudes, under Pagan and Christian mas- 
ters, she has suffered to this day the punish- 


ments of her national crimes, and the reward of 


her constantly renewed individual abomina- 
tions. . 
sence 
From the St. Petersburg Gazette. 
EARTHQUAKE NEAR MOUNT ARARAT. 


Official account of the Great Earthquake, 
drawn up by Major Veskoboinikof, of the 
Imperial Russian Engineers. 


This earthquake, which changed in a few 
moments the entire aspect of the country in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat, com- 
menced on the 20th of June (Russian or old 
style) 1840, at about forty-five minutes after 
six in the evening. Repeated but intermittent 
shocks, which seemed to come from the moun- 
tain, gave to the earth a movement resembling 
waves, which continued for about four minutes. 
The first four and most formidable shocks, 
which were accompanied y a subterranean 
sound, proceeding in the direction of east- 
north-east, have left on the summits of hills 


and bottoms of valleys within the range of 


the agitation, traces which will not soon dis- 


appear, and which the eye of the scientific 
observer will recognise after many ages have 


away. 


It was at the same time observed, that nu- 
merous rents or fissures took place on the 


banks of the Araxes and the Karassu, from 


the source of the latter to its confluence with 


In the prosperity of 
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the distance of a verst from the beds of the 
rivers; and im accordance with the movement 


given to the soil by the shocks, they were secn 


every moment to open and shut. There also 
occurred a great number of violent explosions 
from the bottoms of holes like little craters, 
which opening and shutting in the same way 
as fissures, spouted out torrents of water, and 
cast up immense quantities of pebbles and 
gravel. ‘The waters of the Araxes were so 
violently agitated that they rose above both 
banks, now causing inundatiun, then sinking 
again into the centre of the bed, which thus 


appeared concave. 
During these awful moments, terror and 


desolation reigned everywhere to a great dis- 
tance around Mount Ararat. 
town of Maku and Baiazeth, the chief town 
of a Turkish Pashalic, also suffered from the 
earthquake. Its successive shocks convulsed 
in a few minutes the earth as far as Shusha 
and Tabris on the one side, and to Tiflis on 
the other. 
over the Russian territory. The ancient and 
venerable monument of St. James, and the 


The Persian 


But its ravages extended chiefly 


village of Acorni, with its 200 houses, and 
1000 inhabitants, situated on the skirts of 


Mount Masis, at the foot of the Great Ararat, 


were entirely destroyed by the immense mass- 


es of rock which were detached from the sum- 


mit of the mountain, and by the colossal gla- 


ciers accumulated during an incalculable series 
of ages in that region of eternal snow, which 


those rocks brought with them in their descent. 
In the cantons of Erivan, Sharur, Nakhi- 


chevan and Cedubat, nearly all the houses 


have been entirely destroyed. In Nakhichevan 
two Armenian churches, five mosques, 779 
houses, and 25 shops were quite ruined. In 
the distriet of the same name, including the 
canton of Ordubat, the number of edifices 
destroyed has been found to amount to 2436 
houses, one church, two mosques, and seven- 
teen mills, leaving out of the account 1095 
houses, nine churches, five mosques, and fif- 
teen mills, which were more or less seriously 
damaged. In the canton of Sharur, the earth- 
quake threw down 3135 houses, and 75 mills. 
In the same canton, on the left of the river 
Araxes, where its banks are somewhat ele- 
vated, landslips took place, which carried away 
several villages, and the adjoining corn fields. 


Most fortunately, the catastrophe occurred be- 


fore sunset, which is doubtless the cause that 


the number of_ victims, the inhabitants © of 


Achori excepted, was less considerable than 
might have been expected. With that excep- 
tion, the number is limited to merely forty-nine 
individuals in the two districts of Erivan and 
Nakhichevan, exclusive of seventeen seriously 
wounded. 


In the canton of Nakhichevan upwards of 


thirty springs were dried up for some time ; 
some continued, even several days after the 
catastrophe, to yield only thick and whitish- 
coloured water; others, on the contrary, be- 
came more abundant than they had previously 
been; and in the vicinity of several of the 
latter new springs made their appearance. 









the Arpatchai, on all the spots where the! Thus the volume of water from the springs of 
banks of those rivers are somewhat elevated. 
These fissures, which were parallel to the 
course of the streams, ploughed the earth to 


Karassu and Chapan, near the village of Sada- 
rak, is more than double what it was; and a 
few current of water, which first issued forth 
at the time of the earthquake, still flows from 
a cleft in Mount Cindil. 

At Karagassanlu, a poor village, situate at 
the confluence of the rivers Arpatchai and 
Araxes, ae rbacake was observed jin all its 
terrific grandeur. ‘lerrified by the first shock, 
and stunned by a noise like the rolling of 
thunder, the inhabitants had no sooner raised 
their eyes to the summit of the Ararat, and 
behel:! the direction of the detached masses of 
rock, than a second shock overthrew their clay 
huts. ‘The whole village disappeared amidst 
an immense cloud of dust; at the same time 
the earth alternately opened and closed around 
them, and numerous columns of water spout- 
ing up in the air from the aperture, threw into 
the fields sand and pebbles which had been 
dislodged from the bottom of those frightful 
gulfs. The unfortunate inhabitants fied in 
dismay from the places of their birth. 

It is difficult to afford any idea of the scene 
which presented itself in the narrow valley of 
Acorni. The masses of rock, ice and snow, 
detached by the first shock from the summit of 
the Ararat and its Jateral points, were thrown, 
at one single bound, from:a height of six thou- 
sand feet to the bottom of the valley, where 
they lay scattered over an extent of seven 
versts, 

After the great concussion, the effects of 
which were so dreadful, distinctly felt shocks 
occurred at intervals until the 28th of July; 
they afterwards diminished in force, but they 
did not entirely cease in the district of Sharur 
until the first of September, and though very 
feeble towards the close of that period, they 
were still accompanied by a slight subterra- 
neous noise. 

The shocks which occurred in the canton of 
Nakhichevan, between the 2ist and 28th of 
June, overthrew the buildings which the first 
earthquake had shaken. The heaviest shocks 
which were afterwards observed, occurred on 
the 14th of July. 


Aluminous Salts.—The body of General 
Wayne, who died 30 or 40 years ago, at Erie 
Pa., and was buried near the Lake, was re- 
cently disinterred and removed by his son, 
and was found to be in a very perfect state 
of preservation. Those who had known 
General Wayne, recognized his features at 
once. This extraordinary preservation is ac- 
counted for in Silliman’s Journal, by the fact, 
that the body had been buried in argillaceous 
soil, strongly impregnated with a solution of 
alum. 


Fifieen years ago a farm in western New 
York of 400 acres, exhausted by bad hus- 
bandry, was bought by a Scotch farmer for 
000. This farm has been so improved by 

husbandry, that the owner was last year 
offered for it $40,000. He refused the offer, 
upon the ground that it netted him the interest 
of $60,000.— Late paper. 
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VIRGINIA AND NEW YORK. 


The following instructive and startling com- 

ison between Virginia and New York, is 

m a powerful speech recently delivered in 
the legislamre of Kentucky by Thomas F. 
Marshall, Esq. 

Let us compare Virginia with New York, 
the only state which could challenge a cop- 

ison with her. 

In 1790, Virginia, with 70,000 square miles 
of territory and internal resources, such as I 
have described, contained a population of 
748,308. New York, upon a surface of 
45,658 square miles, contained a population of 
340,120. ‘This statement exhibits ia favour 
of Virginia a difference of 24,342 square 
miles of territory, and 408,188 in population, 
which is the double of New York, and 68,000 
more. . 

In 1830, after a race of forty years, Virginia 
is found to contain 1,211,405 souls, and New 
York 1,998,608, which exhibits a difference 
in favour of New York of 707,203. The in- 
crease upon the part of Virginia will be per- 
ceived to be 463,197, starting from a basis 
more than double as large as that of New York. 
The increase of New York, upon a basis of 
340,120 has been 1,578,588. This exhibits 
a positive difference in increase of 1,115,391 
human beings. Virginia has increased in a 
ratio of 16 per cent., and New York in that of 
five hundred and sixty-six per cent. What 
the next census will show,we cannot tell. The 
total amount of property in Virginia, under the 
assessment of 1838, was $211,930,108 084. 
The aggregate valuation of real and personal 
property, in New York, in 1839, was $654,- 
000,000, exhibiting an excess in New York 
over Virginia, of capital, of $442,069,492. 
Statesmen may differ about policy; or the 
means to be employed in the promotion of the 
public good; but surely they ought to be 
agreed as to what prosperity means. 

I think there can be no dispute that New 
York is a greater, a richer, a more thriving, 
prosperous, and powerful state than Virginia. 
What has occasioned the difference ? We have 
seen that, as to advantages merely physical, as 
to all the original elements of grandeur, wealth 
and power, Virginia was unsurpassed. Has 
accident or misfortune operated in this case? 
Has a despotic government bowed the spirit, 
and cramped the efforts of Virginia? Has she 
suffered under the desolations of war, or 
scourge of pestilence? Over this fair land, a 
balmy atmosphere and purest skies smile 
health and cheerfulness. Healing fountains 
of mineral and medical waters burst from her 
mountains. ‘The most delicious baths, the 
most salubrious springs, tempt from every land 
the pilgrims of affliction and disease. With 
war she has nothing to do; against its dangers, 
its horrors, or its burdens, she has no provi- 
sion to make. Her government and people 
are not charged with the care or expenses inci- 
dent to defence. The broad shield of the Union 
8 spread before her. The potent arm of that 
government which combines the strength and 
revenues of twenty-six states, and wields the 
Whole for the protection of each, is pledged to 
maintain her rights and her safety against all 

world. There is but one explanation of 
the facts I have shown. There is but one 


that on the following evening he should deliver 
another discourse; and this he did with such 
gravity, that she invited several of her neigh- 
bours to attend. They came on the evening 
appointed, and were gratified with his sermon, 
as well as with the renewal of his appointment 
on the next Thursday evening, which he an- 
nounced as before. Thus he continued to 
preach once a week, and in « manner which 
his audience were gratified with, until the 
secret was accidentally divulged to him, and 
that put an end to it. The probability is, that 
this man could not have formed a sermon in 
his waking hours. 

An eminent lawyer once told me, that having 
a difficult case to argue, afier having devised 
several different methods for managing it, he 
dream’t out one at night, which, on the follow- 
ing day, he recollected, and preferred to the 
others so much, that he adopted:it in court. 

The imagination is undoubtedly stronger 
during sleep, than when we areawake. While 
I lived at Northampton, I was engaged for a 
time to supply a winter society, as it is called, 
that is an assembly meeting in a part of the 
town, at a distance from the church. One 
night I dream’t of preaching to them, and chose 
rather a singular text. It was this: “ Then 
answered the High Priest, ye know nothing at 
all.” When I awoke I remembered the whole 
of the sermon, and it was of such a nature that 
I determined to write it. 


cause commensurate with the effects produced. 
Tue clog which has staid the march of her 
people, the incubus which has weighed down 
her enterprise, strangled her commerce, kept 
sealed her exhausiless fountains of miveral 
wealth, and paralyzed her arts, manufactures 
and improvements, is negro slavery. This is 
the cancer which has corroded her revenues, 
laid waste her lowlands, banished her citizens, 
and swallowed up her productions. This is 
the magazine, the least approach to whicl»fills 
her with terror. This is the slumbering vol- 
eano which will bear no handling. The 
smallest breath to fan, the slightest threat to 
stir its sleeping but unextinguished fires, drives 
her to madness. Oh! well might she curse 
the tyrant who planted this dark plague-spot 
upon her virgin bosom ! 
eae 

DOES THE MIND ALWAYS THINK. 

Locke’s opinions in respect to this subject 
are the following: that during sleep we are not 
conscious of thought; that the mind is always 
active, even without our knowledge; that we 
have no ideas but those derived from sensation 
and reflection; that no one can know whether 
a person thinks in his sleep except himself. 

A writer in the Providence Journal cites the 
following facts, recorded by President Dwight, 
of Yale College, to prove in opposition to 
Locke’s theory, that a man may walk in his 
sleep without knowing it; and another may 
see him walking, and doing other things which 
involve thought, and thus ascertain to a cer- 
tainty that the sleeper thinks, while he himself 
is unconscious of it. 

A physician in Lamberton, New Jersey, 
found, to his great surprise, on waking one 
morning, that he was without a shirt; and was 
unable to discover any trace of it after search- 
ing his room. Having dressed himself and 
made particular inquiries, he was obliged to 
furnish himself as before, without the power 
of making a discovery. ‘The same thing 
happened on three following days ; so that five 
of his shirts had, at last, mysteriously disap- 
peared. The matter had now become so won- 
derful, that his brother determined to sleep 
with him, and ascertain, if possible, the cause 
of it. In the night the physician rose from 
bed, without speaking, and left the room. His 
brother, who was on the watch, hurried on a 
few clothes, and followed him. ‘The former 
took his way towards the Delaware, where, on 
his arrival, he prepared to bathe; and placing 
his shirt into a hole, he leaped into the water. 
After swimming for some time, he regained the 
shore, proceeded homeward, without stopping 
for his garment, and wentto bed. The brother 
followed, being convinced that he was asleep, 
and took his place again beside him in bed 
without waking him., The next day, on ex- 
amining the hole on the river’s bank, the six 
shirts were found, where their owner had 
deposited them, unconscious, or forgetful of 
every thing he had done. 

In another case, there was still greater evi- 
dence of thought during sleep, of which the 
agent was totally ignorant. A shoemaker’s 
wife was one night awakened by her husband’s/ salted. The best American butter imported 
arising in his sleep, and preaching a sermon of| this year, has sold not higher than 85 shil- 
some length. At the close of it, he gave notice | lings, while the best from the continent has 












































AMERICAN BUITER. 


Considerable shipments of butter, mostly of 
inferior quality, have been made this season 
from this port, and also from New York to 
England. In referring to a public sale of some 
of this butter, the London Commercial Journal 
of March 27th says :— 

‘‘ At a public sale of American butter at 
Liverpool, it fetched for best sorts, 84s. ; se- 
conds, 72 to 74s., duty paid; while inferior 
only sold at 43s. a 44s. in bond, of which the 
parcel chiefly consisted. The quantitv arrived 
at the London market shows the same results, 
the principal part being sold for grease pur- 
poses. ‘The American makers of butter are 
very far behind the Irish, English or Dutch; 
from the first operation to the last, all seems to 
be done without system or care; the same 
materials would, if managed by experienced 
hands, fetch in this market 25s. or 30s. more 
money; there is no attention paid to the 
making, salting, putting down, or packing.” 


Extract from a letter. 


*« As it is probable that American butter and 
lard will in future seek a market in Great 
Britain for the surplus product, it may be well 
that the farmers and others should know that 
their interest will be to take more care in 
making these articles. Nothing can be supe- 
rior to the rich flavour of the Ohio and other 
western butter, fed on prairie and other rich 
soils, in the autumn, but even a moderately 
short voyage, or the approach of spring changes 
the character of it into a white and rancid 
grease ; the evil seems to be that the butter- 
milk is not worked out, neither is it properly 
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fetched 110 to 115 shillings—the latter will 
keep for years.—N. Y. Ship and Com. List. 












Jewish Passover.—The festival in the He- 
brew church commenced on the 4th ult., cor- 
responding to the 14th of the ancient month 
Nisan, when the Jewish passover or feast of 
unleavened bread began. During the period 
of one week, the Synagogues in this city were 
opened, and this feast, which is regularly and 
rigidly observed by the Jews throughout the 
world, was celebrated. ‘The unleavened bread 
is made of the finest wheat, and is baked in 
thin cakes. In taste and appearance it resem- 
bles common crackers. ‘The exercises in the 
Synagogues are usually conducted in Hebrew. 
Every member has a light sash thrown over 
his shoulders, and responses from the audience 
are constantlymade, as in the Episeopal church. 
They sit covered, and no particular order is 
observed about @ntering or leaving the room 
whenever the auditor chooses. ‘The exercises 
are recited in a chanting tone, while the au- 
dience stand or sit, as suits their fancy. The 
sexes are separated, the females occupying the 
galleries, and the males the lower portion of 
the Synagogue. The peculiar features and 
complexion which mark the descendants of 
Abraham the world over, and which tend to 
keep up the distinctive characteristics of the 
race, are visible to the most superficial observer. 
In witnessing their exercises the other day, 
although unintelligible, there was something 
exceedingly impressive, when their history 
and customs were remembered. How remark- 
ably the prophetic declarations of the Scrip- 
tures are verified in the past and present con- 
dition of this people. If nothing more was 
adduced, these prophesies are conclusive evi- 
dence that the Bible was written by holy men, 
guided by the finger of Divine inspiration.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


A Canine Post-bearer.—A very interesting 
scene may be witnessed any day on the road to 
Derby. It appears that the Derby mail is met 
every morning at ten by a dog from an exten- 
sive iron work at Wotkshop, waiting to be the 
bearer of the letter bag for his master, which 
is regularly dropped by the guard without wait- 
ing. If, however, the canine messenger is not 
somewhere about at the hour of ten, the horn 
is sounded, and the dog is immediately ob- 
served in the distance coming along the road 
with all speed to meet the mail at the lane end; 
but this is very seldom the case, as the dog 
usually seats itself upon the walls adjoining the 
works, listening for the approach of the mail. 
When the bag is thrown down, the faithful 
creature, without delay, invariably takes the 
nearest way home through the hedge, and over 
the fields. Later on in the day, the empty 
bag is brought back by the dog, to meet the 
same mail to Derby; but, in consequence of 
the guard not getting off his seat, it is neces- 
sary to senda person with the bag, who can 
throw it upon the mail while it is going. The 
dog, feeling his inability to supply this defi- 
ciency, denotes his anxiety by barking and 
howling. With this exception, the animal 

®& performs all the duties of a letter-carrier for 


stirred up, it should be allowed to settle. The 
clear water may then be turned off, and the soil 


crawling out upon the surface, when they may 
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his master, “ with punctuality and despatch.” 
— Manchester (ward. 


— 


Those who cultivate flowers will gratefully 


receive the following recipe for destroying a 
very troublesome reptile. 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture : 


It is taken from 


Worms in pots may be easily destroyed, 


simply by watering the soil with lime water, 
whieh may be made by putting a piece of lime 


weighing about two pounds into a pail of 
water; when the whole is slacked and well 


in the pots should be liberally watered with it. 
The worms will soon leave the premises by 


be taken out and destroyed. If any remain, 
another watering may be applied. We have 
never found any difficulty in destroying them 
by this method. 


Cast Iron Rails.—The Miners’ (Pa.) Jour- 
nal says that the experiment tried in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood of laying cast anthra- 
cite iron rails, instead of wood faced with iron, 
has proved completely successful. They have 
sustained none of the injury which was appre- 
hended from the frost. ‘The Schuylkill Valley 
Railroad Company have ordered a great quan- 
tity of these rails, which are afforded at $40 
to $50 per ton. But a short time will probably 
elapse before these rails will come into general 
use. The first cost of laying a road constructed 
of this material is ‘but a trifle more than one 
made of wood, and faced with wrought iron. 
The wooden road requires to be repaired or 
renewed every three years; whereas the cast 
iron road is expected to last a great number of 
years. 


— 


The Attachment of the Robin to Man.—It 
is related that at Castledykes, near Dumfries, 
a gardener had been for several weeks visited 
by a robin, which came from the neighbouring 
trees at the commencement of winter, and very 
familiarly perched upon his hand, and allowed 
itself to be fondled without the smallest alarm. 
The gardener, proud of so much confidence in 
his humanity, took care to treat it with food; 
and since his little favourite has been so tame 
as to follow him every where, and even to 
perch upon his hand in the presence of stran- 
gers. He has allowed his tail to be cut into a 
fanciful form, and is pleased with continued 
caresses.—Jndagator. 


The Moon.—A Dublin correspondent of an 
English paper gives the following observations 
of Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, on the appear- 
ance of the moon, as seen through Lord Ox- 
mantown’s immense telescope : 

“The sharpness of the rocks and peaks in 
the moon is quite surprising; and this fact 
alone would show that air and water are ab- 
sent. He also states that no volcanic action is 
now at work in the moon, nor has been since 
the invention of telescopes. One of its moun- 


° 


tains is nearly 17,000 feet in height above the 


plain from whith it rises. Generally, how- 
ever, they are about 5,000 feet.” 



































From a late Paper. 
A Quaker Settlement in Jowa Territory, 


The following remarkable history of the set. 
tlement of a town (Salem) in the tar west 5 
a Friend, ‘is from a volume of “ Sketches of 
lowa,” by John B. Newhall, recently pub- 


k it was in the summer or fall of 1834, 
that Aaron Street,* the founder of Salem 
(lowa) first crossed the Mississippi with the 
view of selecting an eligible spot, combinin 
the requisites of health, excellence of soil, &c,, 
whither he might be instrumental in making a 
‘* settlement” of Friends, and truly it may be 
said, his exertions and labours have beep 
crowned with signal success. ‘The substance 
of the preceding paragraph, the venerable old 
gentleman related to me this last summer, 
(1840,) with my own Version or style, how- 
ever. Standing near his house, one pleasant 
morning, he pointed out to me the little bunch 
of * thickets,” or grove, where they “ camp- 
ed” for the night, nearly six years ago. It 
seemed to be a pleasure for the old gentleman 
to refer to that eventful period, and well do | 
recollect his animated expression, when he 
remarked, ‘I got up early next morning, and 
while was getting breakfast, I went to 
look about. I came to this very spot, and 
looking abroad on every hand, I said, in my 
soliloquy, this, surely, is the land. At that 
moment my determination was fixed ;” and 
then came a long detail of hardships and sacri- 
fices incident to the settlement of a new coun- 
‘ . 





ry. 

Since that eventful period, he has had the 
gratification of seeing settled around him, 
well toward 1000 of his peculiar sect. The 
‘* Friends” have three meetings within a cir- 
cuit of ten or fifteen miles. Spending the 
Sabbath, “first day,’ there last summer, | 
attended meeting in company with my vener- 
able Friend; there were more than 300 in 
attendance, and it was estimated rather at less 
than over the usual number. We had an ex- 
cellent discourse, an ‘“‘ old-fashioned Quaker 
sermon.” ‘There too, were the venerable and 
devout old patriarchs, ranged along the * high 
seats,’ some whose whitened locks told of 
three-score years; and there, too, were the 
motherly-looking matrons, with plain caps and 
drab bonnets, sitting in solemn silence, and 
devoutly waiting upon Him, whom they pro- 
fess to worship in spirit and in truth. 

But this may be all ** Greek” to the world, 
and as I am writing for Jew and Gentile, I must 
leave the “* Friends” at Salem; yet, it is plea 
sant, in this heartless world, to recur to scenes 
and events in our pathway of life that call up 
the associations of childhood, like a green spot 
in our memory’s waste, 

Salem is an incorporated town, and contains 





* It is somewhat remarkable, that the father of the 
present Aaron Street emigrated from Salem, New Jer- 
sey, to Salem, Ohio; from Ohio, father and son came 
and built up Salem, Indiana ; from Indiana, the 
subject of this article came and built up Salem, lows. 
When this Street family shall cease to build up Sd 
lems, is more than the writer can divine. It is ee 
bable, however, that some future rations will 
in the curve of some beautiful bay, indenting the shore 
of the vast Pacific, another Salem, reared up by the 
posterity of Aaron Street. 
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several stores, one hotel, a post-office, lyceum, 
primary school, and large Friends’ meeting 
house, there being no other religious denom)- 
pation in the place; a blacksmith, one whieel- 
wright, one saddler, several carpenters, and 
numerous other mechanical branches, two phy- 
sicians, and no lawyers. The surrounding 
country is very beautiful, and its population is 
rapidly increasing. , 











































administered by words. C. Moreman began 
to reflect upon the vileness of his own mind, 
which had been for several weeks working like 
a troubled sea, and throwing up mire and dirt 
to cast u a number of inoffensive Friends, 
who evidently had nothing in their hearts but 
love towards him, and who had said nothing to 
disturb the possession of his slaves. 

These reflections were well calculated to sug- 
gest the suspicion, that slaveholding was not 
quite so just a practice as he had imagined, and 
that, very possibly, those who were striving, in 
the spirit of love, to withdraw their Friends 
from it, might be much nearer the kingdom 
than those who were inclined to enlist their 
vilest passions in its defence. While his mind 
was under the uneasy feelings which these eir- 
cumstances excited, he dreamed one night, that 
he was on the side of a dreadful precipice, and 
labouring to attain the summit; but when he 
reached the top, he found a little black boy, one 
of his slaves, was there and pushed him down 
again. He then scrambled along to another 
point of the summit, but still the little slave 
running along the nage got there before him and 
pushed him back. hen he awoke he found 
himself wet with sweat as if he had been at 
work in’a harvest field. This dream, in con- 
junction with his previous reflections; .so 
wrought upon him, that he concluded to eman- 
eipate all the slaves he had; and carried this 
conclusion into effect. 

Being a man of considerable mechanical in- 
genuity, he set to work to make a kind of tub- 
mill, for which the situation of the country 
created a demand, probably to grind Indian 
corn into hominy. As land there was cheap 
and mechanical skill was dear he soon saved 
money enough to purchase a second farm. The 
country being sufficiently furnished with tub- 
mills, he took up some other mechanical em- 
ployment, in a short time was able to pur- 
chase a third farm. He then felt himself an 
independent man ; having three farms and but 
two children ;.and gave it as his opinion that if 
he had retained his slaves he would never have 
possessed any farm but one. He had also the 
consolation to believe that he was no longer in 
danger of being tumbled down the precipice 
and having his neck broken, by the hands of a 
little slave. E. L. 


For “* The Friend.” 
SILENT REBUKE. 


The following interesting anecdote was rela- 
ted to the writer, by the late Jacob Lindley, 
who received it from the subject of the narra- 
tive himself :— 

When Friends in Virginia, some sixty years 
ago, were endeavouring to withdraw their mem- 
bers from the practice of holding slaves, C. 
Moreman was living, I think, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cedar-Creek, and besides owning a 
farm, held a number of slaves. He appears to 
have been circumstanced as many slaveholders 
now are, that is, just able to live, without in- 
creasing his estate. The Yearly Meeting of 
Virginia at that time appointed a committee to 
visit all the members within the limits of that 
meeting, who were in the possession of slaves. 
C. Moreman was very indignant at what he 
considered an impertinent interference with 
private property. He probably supposed that 
as he could only just live with his slaves to 
assist him, he would notybe able to live at all 
without them. During five or six weeks which 
elapsed after the appointment, before any visit 
was paid, his mind was agitated with a host of 
angry passions. Sometimes he thought that if 
Friends should come to his house he would 
turn them out of doors, or if they came when 
he was out, he would stay out and not afford 
them an opportunity of speaking with him on 
the subject. At length he was informed that 
the committee were at his house. Notwith- 
standing his previous reflections, he did not feel 
quite stubborn enough to stay away from his 
own house.. The Friends upon meeting him, 
accosted him in a very friendly manner, and 
informed him, that as they were visiting their 
Friends, they had taken the liberty of calling 
upon him, and if he would be so kind as to 
give them and their horses something to eat, it 
would be gratefully accepted. ‘This amicable 
commencement of an unwelcome visit, had con- 
siderable effect toward stripping C. Moreman 
of his arms : and his Virginian hospitality could 
not refuse their request. Their horses were 
therefore fed and a dinner prepared for them- 
selves. After the repast was over, the com- 
mittee and their irritable host sat down together 
in silence; the latter being ready to fire the 
moment the battle should begin. 

After silence had continued for a time, one 
of the committee whispered to another, till the 
whisper had gone round; and one of them 
spoke out, with the observation that they had 
been kindly entertained, and if they had their 
horses they would ride. Their horses being 
brought up, the Friends took an affectionate 
leave of their host, and, without saying a word 
about his slaves, left him to his own reflec- 
tions. This mode of treating the case was 
probably a severer rebuke than could have been 


' From the Irish Friend. 
“ Heaven can bless if mortals will be kind.” 


A poor Friend being in company with three 
poor Tee-totallers, one severe frosty evening, 
in-the early part of the present month, on part- 
ing, thus accosted them—* Now, I suppose, 
you are all three going to your homes: and, 
when you get there, you will not find any 
thing to eat, and you have no money to bay 
any victuals with ?”” The answefwas, ‘It is so.”” 
The poor Friend then said, “We, ourselves, 
are more than usually straitened at the present 
time ; but, if my wife has got three sixpences, 
I will give each of you one.” ‘ No don’t— 
no don’t” was the reply. It so happened his 
wife had just four ; they were ocaill shared, 
and each of the four families had sixpence. 
Much feeling of gratitude was discovered, with 
the exclamation, ‘* You will be none the poorer.” 
The next evening, one of the three said to the 
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poor Friend, ** What I carried home last night 
did my wifé good; we bought three penny- 
worth of pieces (of meat): with them, and 
some potatoes, we made a dinner to-day, and 
we shall dine off the broth to-morrow ; it was 
as good as a pound to us.”’ 

‘Three days afterwards, being the 7th inst., 
the poor Friend received an anonymous letter, 
with two half sovereigns fixed in a card; and, 
as there was not a word written inside, the 
poor Friend thinks that this line addressed to 
the Editor of the /rish Friend may be the 
readiest way of acquainting the unknown phi- 
lanthropist, that the gift was duly received, and 
that his wife and self accepted it with a degree 
of humble thankfulness. 

2d Month 14, 1840. 


From the same. 

Some years ago, Lewis Majolier, a Friend, 
residing at Congenies, in the South of France, 
was engaged on an arbitration, in a case of in- 
heritance, which required an oath by law; and, 
in consequence, he appeared before the Court 
to enter into the usual bonds. The ofliéer, 
whose business it was to administer the oath, 
who did not know Lewis or his principles, 
having but lately come into the province, ad- 
dressed him in the usual form—‘*Do you 
swear to perform this trust faithfully?’ ‘To 
which Lewis replied, * I cannot swear at all.” 
The officer exclaimed, with surprise, “* you 
cannot swear at all!’’ but, before he had time 
to proceed further, the President of the Court 
said, ** Sir, I know this man; he is a disciple 
of Penn,—you may take his simple promise ; 
he will perform it as well as other people per- 
form their oaths.’’ ‘* The law,” rejoined the 
officer, *‘ requires an oath.’’ -**No matter,” 
said the President; “‘ the Courts have decided 
in favour of the Quakers in this respect.” 
After some further discussion, it was agreed to 
dispense with the oath; and the reasons for 
this deviation from the common practice were 
entered on the records of the court. When 
Lewis Majolier pronounced the words—* I 
promise’ it,” the President added—* And I 
guarantee his promise.” 


The account of William Howel, a member 
of the Episcopal Church, (see the ‘* Metropo- 
litanPulpit,” Vol. I, page 89,) after speaking 
of his manner of preaching, says,—“ On one 
such occasion he actually brought his sermon 
to an abrupt conclusion, when not more than 
half of it was delivered—not because he 
wanted matter or words, but because he did 
not feel himself, at that time, in a right frame 
of mind for the work. His heart was not 
exercised as he could wish, neither did he 
think there was sufficient spirituality in his 
discourse. He mentioned this to the people 
before sitting down, adding, that he thought it 
much better not to speak at all, than to-preach 
without a proper savour of godliness.” 

—_ 


Excess in the Pursuit of Knowledge.— 
The principal end why we are to get know- 
ledge here is to ‘make use of it for the benefit 
of ourselves and others in this world; but if 
by gaining it we destroy our health, we labour 
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for a thing that will be useless in our hands ; 
and if by harassing our bodies (though with a 
design to render ourselves more useful), we 
deprive ourselves of the abilities and opportu- 
nities of doing that good we might have done 
with a meaner talent, which G thought suffi- 
cient for us, by having denied us the strength 


to improve it to that pitch which men of 


stronger constitutions can attain to, we rob 
God of so much service, and our neighbour 
of all that help, which in a state of health, 
with moderate knowledge, we might have been 
able to perform. He that sinks his vessel by 
overloading it, though it be with gold and sil- 
ver and precious stones, will give his owner 
but an ill account of his voyage.—Zocke. 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT.’ 


Night, stern, eternal and alone, 
irded with solemn silence round, 
Majestic on his starless throne, 
t brooding o’er the vast profound— 
And there unbroken darkness lay, 
Deeper than that which veils the tomb, 
While circling om wheeled away 
Unnoted ‘mid the voiceless gloom. 


Then moved pon the wavelcss deep 
The quickening Srtarr of the Lorp, 

And broken was its pulseless sleep 
Before the Ever.astinc Worv! 

“ Ler tuere Be Licat !” and listening Earth, 
With tree and plant and flowery sod, 

“In the beginning” sprang to birth, 
Obedient tw the voice of Gon. 


Then in his burning track, the Sun 

Trod onward to his joyous Noon, 
And in the heavens, one by one, 

Clustered the stars around the Moon — 
In glory bathed, the radiant Day 

ore like a king his crown of light— 

And, girdled by the * Milky Way,” 

How queenly looked the star-gemmed Night! 


Barsting from choirs celestial, rang 
Triumphantly the notes of song ; 
The morning stars together sang 
In concert with the heavenly throng ; 
And Earth, enraptured, caught the strain 
That thrilled along her fields of air, 
Till every mountain top and plain 
Flung back an answering echo there! 


Creator! let thy Spirit shine 
The darkness of our souls within, 
And lead us by thy grace divine 
Frem the forbidden paths of sin ; 
And may that Voice which bade the earth 
From Chaos and the realms of Night, 
From doubt and darkness call us forth 
To God's own liberty and light ! 


Thus, made partakers of Thy love, 
The baptism of the Spirit ours, 
Our grateful hearts shall rise above, 
Renewed in purposes and powers ; 
And songs of joy again shall ring 
Triamphant through the arch of Heaven— 
The glorious songs which angels sing, 
Exulting over souls forgiven ! 
W. H. Burleigh. 


The Annual meeting of the Concord Auxili- 


ary Bible Association of Friends, will -be held 


at Concord meeting house, on second day, the 


10th instant, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 


The female members are respectfully invited 


to attend. 
~ Howarp Yarnauz, Secr’y. 


THE FRIEND. 





























THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH, 8, 1841. 





We have derived an unusual degree of satis- 
faction from the perusal of a volume just issued 
in London, a copy of which has been kindly 
transmitted to us by a friend. It forms vol. 7 
of the interesting series, biographical, narra- 
tive, epistolary, and miscellaneous, first edited 
by the late John Barclay, and since his demise 
by his brother. The particular title of the pub- 
lication in question is, * Letters, dc. of Early 
Friends, illustrative of the History of the So- 
ciety, from nearly its origin, to about the period 
of George Fox’s decease; with documents 
respecting its early Discipline, also Epistles of 
Counsel and Exhortation, &e. The greater 
portion taken from original or ancient sources, 
and hitherto unpublished.” 

In the arrangement of the volume, the editor 
has adopted the following divisions :— 

Part 1.—Hisroricar—or Letters which il- 
lustrate the History of the Society of Friends, 
as regards events, services, or sufferings, in 
London, and in the country—with some few 
relating to Jreland. 

Part I1.—Documents illustrative of the 
Earzy Disciprine and ‘Testimonies of the So- 
ciety. 

art I[I].—Episttes or Counset and Ex- 
hortation to the Churches, &c. 

In reading these pages, especially the epis- 
tolary division, the effect has been, to bring to 
our minds a more “intimate and vivid appre- 
hension of the real state of things—of the 
peculiar difficulties and the sufferings of Friends 
—their noble magnanimity and patient endu- 
rance, during the period to which the docu- 
ments relate, than we ever before imbibed from 
any other source. We, therefore, conceive 
that we but anticipate the wishes of our readers 
in the determination to cite largely from this 
rich cabinet of relicks, in pursuance of which 
purpose, we propose to.make a beginning next 
week. 

It may be proper to add, that the work has 
undergone revision by the Morning Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders in London. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 

kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Betile, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 
Visiting Managers for the month.—Mor- 
decai L. Dawson, No. 332 Arch street; John 
Richardson, Germantown ; Samuel Bettle, jr., 
No. 73 north Tenth street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


The annual moeins of Haverford School 
Association will be held in the committee room, 





Friends’ Meeting House, on Arch Street, on 
Second day, the 10th instant, at four o’clock 
P. M. 


Cuarues Evans, Sec. 


NOT, 


An adjourned meeting of the F : 
ee xiliary Bible iation Oo} 
of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will te 
held on Fifth day, the 13th instant, at 4} 
o’clock, P. M., in Friends’ Reading Room. 


FARMINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL. 
State of New York. 


This institution, which is under the care of 
the monthly meeting, has been in successful 
operation for nearly a year past: the accommo- 
dations are extensive and comfortable. 

The teacher, Emmor Haynes, has performed 
his duties much to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee. ‘The boarding department is under the 
charge of Joseph and Eliza’ Underwood, in 
whom. parents can place entire confidence. 
The elementary branches of a thorough Eng- 
lish education are taught at an average expense 
of twenty dollars,* including board, washing, 
fuel, lights, de. 

Signed on behalf of the committee by 

Givron Herenvun, 
ALEXANDER Purpy, 
Witte R, Saurrn. 










* Probably so much per quarter is meant—Ed. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The summer term of this institution will 
commence on Fourth day, the 12th of Fifth 
month next.. Applicants for admission must 
be members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
or the sons of members, and no student will be 
admitted for a less term than one year. The 
price of board and tuition is $200 per annum. 
Applications will be received by John Gum- 
mere, superintendent, at the school, or, if b 
letter, addressed to West Haverford Post O 
fice, Delaware county, Pa. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 1841. 





Drep.—4th mo. 21, 1841, Mary Tom, a consistent 
member of Rahway Particular Meeting, in the 77th 
year of her age, after a long and tedious illness, which 
she was favoured to bear with exemplary patience; she 
was a firm believer in the doctrifes and principles of 
Friends, and her end was crowned with peace. 

——,in the town of Monroe, county of Orange, 
and state of New York, on the 19th of 4th mo. 1841, 
Joshua Byrnes, a member of Cornwall Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, aged about 77 years, and son of Daniel 
Byrnes, deceased. 

——, the 17th of 3d mo. last, Conz Hatnes, a mem- 
ber of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting, in the 75th 
year of his age. He was for many years afflicted, and 
at intervals suffered greatly, which he bore with pa- 
tience, and was resigned to the Divine will. A short 
time previous to his death he was heard to say the 
prospect of a speedy dissolution did not alarm him, and 
appeared like one waiting for the solemn change. 
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